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ANOTHER VICTIM OF THE FATAL VOW, 


CAPTAIN STAUNCY’S VOW. 
CHAPTER Xv. 


Wirntn the last two years, there were still to be scen in 
Appledore, as a broken overhanging background to the 
new quay, the remains of large brick buildings which in 
the middle of the last century constituted an extensive 
porter brewery. A brisk trade was carried on in this 
beverage, which in 1750 was as celebrated as Barclay’s 
stout, or Guinness’s XX is now; and never a week passed 
that did not witness the shipping off of several cargoes. 
The whole concern belonged to Mr. Phillipson, who found 
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it exceedingly profitable in augmenting his hoards, and 
was able, at this critical period of his history, to turn it 
to useful account, in helping himself out of a difficulty. 

“So they’re ransacking the ‘Sarah Ann’ again, are 
they P” Mr. Phillipson said, as his son made his appear- 
ance in the office. “It’s adone job, Ben, a done job; but 
T’ll double on them, you'll see. Begin at once to take 
away the puncheons that stand in the out-house. There’s 
a vessel now lading that will run out next tide, and you 
can start in the yacht at the same time.” 

“What are you going to do with the puncheons ?” 
asked the son, in astonishment. 
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“Do as I bid you, and ask no questions,” said the mer- 
chant. “The bottle will uncork itself soon enough.” 

Accordingly, the son proceeded to fulfil his instructions. 
A truck arrived at the house, and a couple of empty pun- 
cheons were borne off towards the quay, after they had 
been carefully examined by the detectives on duty. Ina 
short time two others followed them, and then two more, 
and two more, until suspicion was lulled, and the great 
man of the place felt confident and easy in ensconcing 
his person in one of the eighth pair, a few air-holes having 
been bored by his own hand in the top, before it was 
fastened. His position was uncomfortable and humiliat- 
ing; but he knew well enough how much was at stake, 
when he was borne away in that inglorious hiding-place, 
and lodged amongst a multitude of barrels in the hold 
of a vessel whose “blue peter” streamed out in the 
wind. 

As soon as possible she was swung out into the rising 
tide, and when the flood was sufficiently on, was started 
for the bar, with a fair and brisk breeze. An hour after, 
the same track was pursued by Mr. Benjamin, in his plea- 
sure-boat, and, having overtaken the schooner off Hart- 
land Point, he transferred himself to her deck, and pro- 
ceeded to release his parent from his narrow prison-house 
below. They conversed for several hours on family and 
business matters, making such arrangements for the 
future as circumstances required; and, amongst the last 
things which the monied runaway laid on the con- 
science of his son, was the duty of providing for Mary 
Stauncy. 

“TI charge you, Ben,” he said, “as though it were my 
last charge, to take care of the widow and her children. 
Stauncy was faithful to me, and I'll be faithful to him. 


Nothing would make me more wretched than the thought 


of neglect in this matter. I should never be easy, living 
or dying, if I had any suspicion that you would not 
scrupulously fulfil my wish—I may say my command, 
Ben.” 

“ Of course,” the son replied, “ Pll attend to anything 
you say; I’m only a steward at present, and your orders 
shall be obeyed.” 

“Steward or proprietor, Ben, it doesn’t matter. I 
charge you, as long as you live, to look after them, and 
to make provision, in case of anything happening to 
yourself.” ey 

“ Very well, sir, I’ll not forget,” the son responded, as 
he jumped into a bos alongside, and, having returned to 
his yacht, he bore up for Clovelly. 

To what part of the continent that laden vessel steered, 
or where the merchant passed the remainder of his 
days, has never transpired. The manner of his life, the 
manner of his death, are unknown. That he never re- 
turned to England is certain; and it is to be hoped that 
solitude and reflection gave opportunity for some im- 
provement in a character which the love of money had 
so thoroughly perverted. 

The ship in which he escaped, could not have been 
out of sight many hours, when the “ Dutchman,” as the 
sailors called her, which had graced the pool aforetime, 
cast anchor in her old quarters. The divers had brought 
to light the so-called bales of broad-cloth, on which a 
large insurance had been effected, but which, in reality, 
contained narrow lengths of a coarse material, measuring 
the quantity specified; and it transpired, in course of time, 
that similar packages had more than once been employed 
for fraudulent purposes by the Appledore merchant. 

A warrant was immediately obtained for his apprehen- 
sion; but, to the dismay of the outwitted detectives, the 
culprit was nowhere to be found. A large reward was 
offered for his apprehension, but his hiding-place was 
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never revealed, and probably was unknown to any save 
the members of his own family. 

That family continued for some years to take a leading 
position in the little séa-port and neighbourhood; but it 
gradually dwindled and became comparatively obscure, 
Its wealth was squandered; its houses and lands were 
mortgaged ; its character sank lower and lower, and no ° 
one now remains to perpetuate the name, even, of that 
ancient and notable house. The only witnessing eyi- 
dences of its existence are to be found in the sustained 
echoes of defaming traditions, which tell of defrauded 
households, and of many nefarious transactions; and 
never, perhaps, will those echoes be completely hushed. 
Those who had made many desolate, became desolate 
themselves. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

A ueart that has tasted life’s bitter waters is able to 
administer suitable solace to an afflicted soul; and hence 
it was that Grace Lloyd approved herself such an angel 
of mercy to Mary Stauncy when the news of the captain’s 
execution reached the village. “T'll step in,” she said to 
herself, “ before Mary hears of it from rougher tongues, 
and it may be that a little tender womanly comfort will 
prove a balm to her wounded spirit.” 

On entering the house, she found her seated in the 
captain’s arm-chair, with her children on “cricketts” 
beside her, reposing their heads on her lap, and looking 
up occasionally for a smile, which played mechanically 
for a moment around her lips, and then disappeared be- 
fore a settled sadness, whieh had already given a new 
impression to her featui'es. Cautiously and kindly did 
the good woimaii reveal to her the melancholy fact that 
she was a widow, atid endeavoured to break the force of 
the shock, by referring to her own trying experiences 
when left with six little ones to struggle for life. To her 
great surprise no very extraordinary emotion was mani- 
fested. The heatt of the bereaved one seemed stunned; 
and, when Grace bade her good night, it was with the 
reflection, “ Would that she had wept! the strands of that 
fine mind will begin to unravel, unless she is wonderfully 
supported from above.” 

And truly her vigorous nature, strengthened by a 
Divine hadi, bore up marvellously. It is true she be- 
came, as people were pleaséd to call her, “the melan- 
choly widow,” so fixed and habitual was her dejection, 
so silent and reserved her deimeanotr; but every one re- 
spected as well as pitied her, atid tio one thought of 
treating her less considerately becausé of the stigma of 
the captain’s end. In all probability she would have re- 
covered something of her former cheerfulness in time, if 
the clouds had not returned again after the rain, and the 
sorrows of bereavement, like chasing billows, swept over 
her head once more. Her children sickened and died. 
Scarce three months had elapsed from the time of her 
great trouble, when the youngest fair one was taken away, 
and ten days after, her sister followed her. 

The afflicted woman was stricken to the earth, and the 
trembling balance which had given promise of adjustment 
was unable to right itself. Her reason reeled, and from 
that time forth she was all weakness, or all wildness. 
At first, and for more than a twelvemonth, she seemed 
constantly elevated, courting conversation, and carrying 
herself with an appearance of gaiety more pitiable than 
her previous despondency. There appeared to be no in- 
termission to the pleasing fancies of her unsettled mind, 
and day after day was passed amid the imaginary life 
pictures which her disordered brain created. Every 
evening she arranged the tea-table, in expectation of 
Stauncy’s return, and would converse with him, just as 
though he were present, until the church clock struck 
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eleven, the hour at which he left her for his last voyage; 
when, bidding him farewell, she would retire to rest satis- 
fied and happy. 

In course of time, however, a change, a great change, 
took place. The smile departed from her countenance, 
and she became irritable and restless. Her conversation, 
instead of being marked by strange, and even amusing 
fancies, became sarcastic and bitter. She looked on all 
around her as enemies, and treated them as such, scarcely 
tolerating the presence even of her old and faithful friend 
Grace Lloyd. Though comparatively young, she began 
to wear the appearance of an old woman; and as she 
talked to herself when walking abroad, and had a wild 
and threatening eye, the children shunned her as some- 
thing to be dreaded. In one sense, the strength and 
acuteness of her mind returned, but it was power dis- 
placed, and wielded by a nature that had become com- 
pletely inverted. So smart, so truthful and revealing, so 
charged with knowingness and pungency, in many cases 
so personal were her utterances, that, amongst a people 
superstitiously disposed, she came at length to be re- 
garded as a witch. They both courted and feared her; 
and when ten long years had passed away from the time 
of her husband’s death, no one would have recognised in 
that sallow, shrunken, scowling woman, who kept every 
one at bay, the blithe, generous, high-minded wife of 
Captain Stauncy. 

During the whole of those years, Mr. Benjamin Phil- 
lipson most faithfully kept his father’s charge. A 
weekly sum was allowed to the widow, sufficient to pro- 
vide both necessaries and comforts; but suddenly the 
supply ceased, without any explanation being given. It 
was currently reported, that, as the gentleman had mar- 
ried, the change was effected by his wife, who, ignorant 
of the facts of the case, considered that parish pay would 
be amply sufficient. Be that as it may, the lonely and 
avoided widow was left destitute at a time she especially 
needed assistance, and a change of residence was the 
first thing rendered necessary. A small cottage at the 
top of the village was taken for her by Grace Lloyd, who 
made herself responsible for the rent, and managed, by 
appealing to a few well-disposed friends, to add some- 
thing to the workhouse allowance. 

The wrong which had been done her was keenly felt 
by the forlorn widow, and bitterly did she execrate the 
name of Phillipson. Unfortunately everything went 
wrong with Mary in her new abode. She disliked it 
thoroughly, and, having the strongest repugnance to 
parish pay, would pass whole days without tasting food 
of any kind. From no hands but those of her old friend 
would she receive anything; and what with insufficient 
support, and the wearing influence of her excited mind, 
her health began visibly to decline. Grace Lloyd 
watched over her with a mother’s tenderness, though 
often abused and repulsed. Whilst others forsook her, 
declaring that she had an eyil eye, this constant friend 
stood by and shielded her, the memory of the past 
being an ever-living presence in her affectionate heart. 

One fine bright morning, in the month of June, 1766, 
having treated herself at breakfast to that Devonshire 
luxury, a potato cake, she took part of it to Mary, whom 
she found rocking herself in a high-backed chair, and 
looking unusually wild and haggard. 

“Tve brought you something warm for breakfast, 
Mary,” she said in a soothing voice, “and I’ll make you 
4 cup of tea in @ minute.” 

“Keep your gifts for those who want them,” the 
widow replied hastily, and with an angry look. “The 
hawk flutters over the sparrow, but the eagle pounces on 
the hawk. If one world cannot bind a Phillipson, 





another can. I shall have a breakfast fit for a queen 
directly.” 

“I am glad to hear it, Mary,” said Grace, willing to 
humour her fancy; “but won't you take what your old 
friend has brought you first?” 

“No,” she answered snappishly. “You think I’m 
raving; but I tell you that old Phillipson came to me 
last night and said, ‘Mary, you’ve been a neglected 
woman, but you shall be provided for again before the 
sun is high.” I saw him with my own eyes. I heard 
him with my own ears. As sure as the lamp of day 
is lighted again this morning, so sure will his words 
come true.” 

She had scarcely concluded these strange remarks 
when a tap was heard at the door, and Mrs. Benjamin 
Phillipson entered, followed by a footman carrying a 
large basket. 

“Mary,” she said, “I’ve brought you some nice 
nourishing things, and Mr. Phillipson will renew his 
weekly payments as before. I’m sorry you’ve not been 
comfortable lately, but we'll try to make you so.” 

“False! false as ever!” replied the widow, in a con- 
temptuous tone, “and force put, isnochoice. You have 
come at a dead man’s bidding, haven’t you? A pleasant 
dream you must have had, and a visitor that won’t be 
trifled with, or you wouldn’t have been such an early 
bird. And now let me tell you what I see. The snow 
is on the ground, and Ben Phillipson is in his coffin. 
There is a midnight funeral. His two hounds sit at the 
posts of the churchyard gate, as the bier is borne slowly 
along, and whine for their master. A widow sits hus- 
bandless, then childless, then Fine lady, depart the 
way you came, to him who sent you, and say the ban of 
heaven forbids his gifts.” 

Remarkable as these coincidences must appear, they 
really occurred. The writer attempts no explanation. 
Possibly it was the very night when the old merchant, 
hiding in some foreign land, was summoned to his ac- 
count. Of such coincidences many examples are on 
record, not in popular experience only, but in the books 
of medical science and philosophical observation. Cer- 
tain also it is, that the young merchant endeavoured to 
ingratiate himself into Mary’s good favour from that day, 
and would have supplied her with money enough to pro- 
vide for every want, but she refused his assistance, and 
would never tolerate his presence. 

The summer passed away. ‘The snows of winter 
began to fall; but bitterly cold and biting as the season 
was, a dense crowd assembled in Northam churchyard 
one frosty night, to witness a funeral appointed for the 
hour of twelve. The moon shone faintly on the nodding 
plumes which adorned the hearse, and aided with its 
sombre light the solemnity of the scene, as the remains 
of Benjamin Phillipson were borne to their last resting- 
place. His two hounds sat at the gateway, and howled 
dismally as the sad procession walked toward the church, 
and near at hand was a diminutive woman, wrapped in 
a cloak, who laughed, and thanked them for their funeral 
ode. - She tarried until the coffin had been lowered in- 
to the family vault, and then, talking wildly to herself, 
hasted to her home, and rocked herself into a frenzy. 

The day passed, and Mary’s door remained unopened. 
The night followed, but no light gleamed from her cot- 
tage window, and when morning dawned again the signs 
of life were still wanting. The door had been more than 
once tried by Grace Lloyd, but, becoming alarmed, and 
having secured the assistance of a neighbour, an entrance 
was effected through the window. 

The high-backed rocking-chair was turned over so 
that its top rested against the hatch, and across it, with 
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her head downwards, lay Mary Stauncy, dead. How 
she came into that position there was no one to tell. 
The common belief was, and it lingers as a superstition 
to this day, that she had been roughly handled by the 
tvil spirit with whom she had communion, and that in 
jhe struggle she had fallen over and perished. But 
wiser minds and tenderer hearts knew another interpre- 
tation. In a fit of delirium she had torn her garments, 
and paced the cottage floor a raving maniac. And as 
her hour came on, and the. death-throe troubled her, she 
had leant for support on that rolling chair, overturning 
it as she fell. Thus died a woman whose character 
would have shone brighter and brighter but for the 
merchant's temptation and the captain’s sin, and who 
perished untimely, as the pitiable victim of aN UNHOLY 
AND FATAL vow,* 
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A TALE OF COAL-FIELDS AND CORN-FIELDS. 
CHAPTER VI.—AN AVERAGE SPECIMEN OF MORNING CALLS— 
SENSE AND SENTIMENT. 

Mrs. Henry Purpon was entertaining morning visitors— 
often a difficult matter to do well, as most ladies can 
testify, but one in which she was eminently successful, 
and for two reasons. First, because she was perfectly 
unaffected in all she said and did; Secondly, because she 
very rarely allowed herself to say anything, merely for 
the sake of making “small talk.” If it be contended 


that the choice not unfrequently, with many, lies between 
the small talk and dumbness, the fact is conceded in all 
humility, but is not the less to be deprecated. 


Mrs. Armittage, from the “ big house” at Burnthollow, 
had driven over that morning to see “her dear friend” 
Mrs. Purdon, and introduce to her an equally dear friend 
and relation, Miss Bell—a cousin from near London. 
Miss Bell was not a very young lady, but she wore very 
young bonnets and jackets, which had much the same 
effect : her chief characteristic was the charming tone of 
“sentiment,” or, as she would have denominated it, 
“ soul,” which pervaded her conversation, and was mani- 
fest, indeed, in everything about her. Her very walk 





* The chief incidents in this story are literally true, and were published 
at the time, the writer having added some details from local tradition 
and from private sources of information. A report of the trial and of the 
execution of the captain is given in the ‘‘ Universal Magazine”’ of 1754. 
The names alone are altered; the captain’s name, for instance, being 
James Lancy, and his ship the “ Nightingale.” The last letter written 
by Lancy to his wife still exists, having long been in the possession of 
a relative of the writer. Similar cases have been not unfrequent in the 
history of marine insurance ; and they are not unknown in our own day, 
as will appear from the following statement in Sir George Stephen’s 
** Lectures on Commercial Law,” in reference to actions of “ barratry,” or 
frand perpetrated by masters or mariners upon the owners of a ship. 
“If,” says Sir George Stephen, “the owner himself is acting in collusion 
with the captain and the crew, there can be no barratry, and the owner 
loses the indemnity of the underwriter; as, for example, if the captain 
has engaged in smuggling, with the privity of the shipowner, it is not 
barratry ; or, what I have reason to fear, is not so rare a case as might 
be supposed, if the shipowner concerts with the captain the loss of the 
ship, it is not barratry, and the underwriter is not damaged, I say I 
have reason to fear this, because more than one case has come under my 
own professional notice, in which the captain has received instructions 
from his owners, in reference to the repair and management of his ship, 
which were utterly unintelligible upon any othcr hypothesis than the 
desire of the owners that the vessel might be lost, so as to enable them 
to recover from the underwriters a sum of money far exceeding her real 
value.” (Lectures on the Principles of Commerce and Commercial Law. 
By Sir George Stephen, Barrister-at-law. Crockford.) Knavery is much 
the same in all countries and times. Marine insurance frauds were not 
unknown among the ancient Greeks, and this story may recall to some of 
our classical readers an incident in one of the pleadings of Demosthenes. 
A passenger went in a heavily insured ship, bound from Athens to Mar- 
seilles, with the purpose of scuttling the ship during the voyage. He 
failed in the attempt, and was himself drowned.—Ep, L. ; 
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was of that airy, bounding nature which seemed to in. 
timate how much against her will she was tied to a ter. 
restial sphere. 

Both ladies were now in ecstasies over a new morning 
room lately fitted up by Mr. Purdon for his young 
wife. “Such a love of a room,” Mrs. Armittage was 
remarking; “so thoroughly sweet and elegant; and yet, 
so like you, my dear, simple and unpretending through 
it all.” 

“ Not without its claims upon the intellect, however,” 
chimed in Miss Bell; ‘books everywhere! Ah, dear 
Mrs. Purdon, like me, I perceive, you could not live 
without those sweet companions.” 

“T could never have imagined, at one time of my life,” 
said Mrs. Purdon, laughing as she spoke, “ how long I 
should sometimes manage to exist without them. What 
with baby, my aunt, the servants, my poor people, and, 
not least, my husband, I am ashamed to say that occa- 
sionally days pass when I scarcely open a book. Iam 
not excusing this at all, but it shows how easily mental 
ignorance grows upon one.” 

“ But how often you must sigh for more time than 
you have to bestow upon these treasures.” , 

“T do indeed,” was the reply, “ find it a great treat t 
sit down quietly and read to myself; but it is my own 
fault that I don’t enjoy it more often ; time is wonderfully 
elastic when we set ourselves to stretch it.” 

“ Books,” said Miss Bell with a plaintive expression, 
“are my food and solace; life to me were a blank with- 
out them; my feeling is that of the poets: ‘The book 
for me; the friend another take.’ ” 

Mrs. Purdon looked at her visitor as though she were 
going to say something which she did not say, merely 
observing that “reading was indeed a great enjoyment.” 
She turned to Mrs. Armittage and said, “ You will be 
sorry to hear we have had another bad accident in the 
works.” ‘That lady was all sorrow and curiosity—* Quite 
a young lad, too,” continued Mrs. Purdon; “he was 
putting the iron through the ‘rolls,’ when I suppose 
he slipped and fell; his head was hurt by the rolls, and 
one eye fearfully injured.” 

“You don’t mean anything so dreadful!” cried Mrs. 
Armittage; while her friend, with a slight shriek, covered 
her face and sank back in the chair. 

“T saw the poor child last night,” their hostess con- 
tinued; “an awful object he is, and, humanly speaking, 
a speedy death is most desirable, for his pain is agomiz- 
ing.” 

“You don’t say,” inquired Miss Bell in a faint voice, 
“that you could bring yourself to gaze upon the 
wound ?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Purdon; and tears were standing in 
the large brown eyes. “I could not bring myself to let 
them uncover the bandages, which they were most de- 
sirous to do, in spite of the torture occasioned by it. It 
is really astonishing,” she continued, “and most affect- 
ing, the craving after sympathy which exists among the 
poor; it can be nothing else which prompts them to 
undergo any amount of pain in order to exhibit a wound 
or a burn, or any other dreadful place, to a visitor. The 
boy was himself most anxious that I should look at his 
poor eye; and I invariably find the same with the peo- 
ple of my district.” 

Miss Bell gasped and shuddered, but, recovering her- 
self, murmured in admiring tones, “ You have a district, 
too; how charming!” 

“Charming is certainly not a title I should ever apply 
to my district,” Mrs. Purdon resumed, “though I find 
it deeply interesting. Indeed, when I call it a district, 
I am wrong, for I so much confine myself to the houses 
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of oti? owt work-péople, they take up nearly all the 
time I can allow myself, and of course have a prior 
claim.” ; 

“Surely,” assented Miss Bell, while Mrs. Armittage 
murmured “ Delightful!” not in the least knowing what 
she said. Her eye was on Mrs. Purdon’s muslin dress, 
and she was internally regretting she had not selected 
that pattern instead of her last purchase. 

“TI often feel much the better for my visits,” said 
Mrs. Purdon earnestly, as the earnest brown eyes fully 
attested. 

“I doubt it not,” replied Miss Bell; “ how often you 
must discover what may be called the true poetry of 
life, concealed beneath a poor and rugged surface.” 

“Yes, I think I do sometimes,” said Mrs. Purdon; 
“but, what is more to the point, I learn what are the 
realities of life, which, in the midst of comfort and luxury, 
one is too apt to be unmindful of.” 

“Just so, my dear,” said Mrs. Armittage: “ always a 
practical little body; not such a visionary being as you 
are, child: ah !’—addressing Mrs. Purdon—* when our 
friend here has had something of our every-day experi- 
ences she will come down from her clouds, won’t 
she ?” 

Just then a quick step approached the door, and a 
voice called out before it opened, “ Kate, are you there ?” 

Then Mr. Lucas presented himself. “Ladies, I ask 
your pardon; ha! I think I recognise a friend in need— 
how do you do?” 

“Ah, Mr. Lucas! so glad to see you again; my Nelly 
was quite hoping we should meet the ‘ funny gentleman’ 
to-day.” 

“My Nelly” was one of the fair damsels with whom 
Mr. Lucas had driven from Lockbarton. She was about 
fourteen, with a singularly sweet face, now crimson with 
blushes, 

“Ah! I’m glad it’s a funny gentleman she calls me: 
not au ugly gentleman, or a cross gentleman, or a queer 
old fogy ; but I was going to say, Mrs. Purdon, there 
isa lady upstairs, asking for you. If your friends will 
kindly excuse you a few minutes, I will try and take 
your place.” 

“Come with me, Ellen, will you?” said Kate Purdon. 
“I know aunt is always glad to see you.” 

-“No, she will stay with the funny gentleman—eh, 
little one?” said Mr. Lucas; but the little one was 
already making a very precipitate ‘retreat. 

“ He is queer,” was her remark, when safe outside the 
door; “ I thought so the other day; now, isn’t he?” 

“ He says very queer things sometimes, dear; but he 
is so good and kind, you would soon be very fond of 
him; now you are not afraid to see aunt to-day, are 
you ?” 

_ “Will she groan much?” was the half-frightened 
inquiry. 

“ Why, that, you know, she always does; but, as it 
is little more than habit now, you must not mind it ;” 
and, first of all knocking gently, Mrs. Purdon opened the 
door of a small but very prettily-furnished sitting-room, 
where an old lady sat reading to herself. 

“ What a lovely face that must once have been!” was 
the first idea suggested by the sight of it: the features 
80 perfect, the complexion still so fair and delicate, with 
the wear of more than sixty years upon it. The general 
aspect was so calm as to render you quite unprepared 
for the wild and troubled look of wonder which met you 
when the deep grey eye was raised—a look which told 
too unmistakably of a mind unhinged. When Mrs. 
Cameron looked up and saw the young girl accompanying 
her niece, she groaned deeply several times, then called 





her to her side, kissed her, patted her cheek, and said 
how good it was in her “to come and see the poor old 
lady.” 

No wonder poor Nelly had deprecated the groan: it 
was a most distressing sound, varying from a soft cooing 
sort of noise, to a prolonged cry of agony, of which she 
herself seemed perfectly unconscious. 

“ Mr. Lucas said you were asking for me, aunty; were 
you in want of anything ?” 

“No, dear; I don’t think I did ask; perhaps I did, 
though: at any rate, you are always welcome to me.” 

“How quickly you read, aunt!” said Mrs. Purdon, 
taking up the book: “you have almost finished it.” 
Mrs. Cameron gave a groan, which terrified poor Ellen 
almost past endurance; then said, with a quiet smile, 
how much she had been interested in what she read. 
They sat and talked for several minutes, and the child 
was getting rid of her fears, when Mr. Lucas was heard 
calling to them, and they went down-stairs. “ Here,” 
he began, “Mrs. Armittage and her friend are storming 
because you leave them in this way, and wishing me in 
all sorts of uncomfortable places.” 

“ Now, now,” said the elder lady, archly, and shaking 
her yellow kid finger at him, “truth, my dear sir, is a 
jewel. Now, my dear Mrs. Purdon, when will you come 
and bring this prevaricating creature with you? You 
must come before Miss Bell leaves me.” 

“They have not seen your improvements, have they ?” 
said that young lady, modestly—overcome, as it were, 
at the idea of her being the object of attraction. 

“ Of course they have not; thank you, love, for re- 
minding me. Do you know, my extravagant husband has 
positively insisted on our having a green-house built 
adjoining the house—knowing my passion for flowers— 
so the drawing-room has been ¢irown out, and you can’t 
think how exquisite the effect is.’ Then, in a loud 
whisper to Mrs. Purdon, “I have made him give me a 
new carpet and curtains: but this entre nous; now, we 
really must.” As the younger ladies were stepping inte 
the carriage, Mrs. Armittage suddenly observed again, 
“ By the way, you have a new clergyman at Ledesdale—- 
I have never heard how he is liked.” 

“Very much, indeed,” said Mrs. Purdon, warmly ; 
“we like him, don’t we, Mr. Lucas P” 

“Who do you mean—Mr. Rivers? Well, we should, 
for he is much to be liked. I wish there were more like 
him ;” and then the handsome carriage and pair drove 
from the door, the ladies within bowing and waving their 
adieus. 

“ Kate,” said Mr. Lucas, gravely, “I should think 
that Miss Bell was a very nice person for you to culti- 
vate.” 

She looked hastily up, but, seeing the twinkle in his 
eyes, only smiled her answer. “Yes,” he continued, “I 
have been sweetly entertained during your absence: so 
much poetic sensibility : sucha gush of nature—a yellow 
primrose! I wonder how much more it would be to 
her ?” 

“Come, now,” said Mrs. Purdon, laughing, “I won’t 
have my visitors ridiculed. Mrs. Armittage has done 
me a good turn before now, and neither she nor her 
friend shall be made game of.” 

“ Ridiculed !” said Mr. Lucas, “made game of! How 
can you talk soP But tell me, did Purdon say the other 
day that Mr. Armittage had failed lately ?” 

“ Yes, some months ago.” 

“TI suppose they are all right now, to judge from all 
this outlay ?” But Mrs. Purdon was leaving the room, 
and perhaps the question was unheard—at any rate, it 
was unanswered, 
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THE GIANT-PINE DISCOVERER AND HIS 
FATE. 


‘Tue Lady of the Glen, a tree so called, flourished in 
Glenmore till towards the close of the last century, queen 
of the woodland, pride of the foresters. This was a 
magnificent specimen of the common pine, one of the 
largest ever felled in Scotland; and for upwards of two 
hundred years her queenship had been warmed by the 
sun, shaken by the blast, and silvered with the snow. 
Thousands of subject trees grew around, forming a forest 
famous for the size and age of its timber. It clothed 
one of those romantic glens or passes intervening 
between the mountain mass of Cairngorm and the river 
Spey, and was once a continuation of the forest of 
Rothiemurchus. This woodland passed from the pro- 
prietor, the Duke of Gordon, in the year 1783, to William 
Osborne, Esq. merchant of Hull, for the sum of £10,000, 
who in the space of twenty-two years had the trees 
cut down, and built during that interval at the mouth of 
the Spey, where never vessel was built before, forty- 
seven sail of ships of upwards of 19,000 tons burthen. 
One of these was a frigate of 1050 tons, called the 
“Glenmore.” The merchant expended £70,000 for 
labour only, in this undertaking; and at its close he 
presented the duke with a plank yielded by the Lady of 
the Glen, as a specimen of the growth of one of the trees. 
This section, of the finest red-wood pine, showed annual 
growth-rings to the number of 235. It was six feet two 
inches long, by five feet five inches broad, and was 
placed in the entrance hall of Gordon Castle, where it 
most likely is at present, with a brass plate inscribed 
with the above particulars. 

The scene in the glen was one of savage wildness and 
desolation long after the felling of the timber. Solitary 
trees of huge dimensions, and of picturesque appearance, 
with their knotty trunks, tortuous branches, and wide- 
spreading heads, had been left standing in various 
directions, spared by the woodman’s axe on account of 
their comparative inutility, owing to partial decay or a 
gnarled stem. Between these relics of the departed 
forest the ground was littered and bristling with the 
decaying tops and loppings of the fallen wood. But 
mosses of various species began to grow with great lux- 
uriance, promoted by the stoppage and stagnation of the 
surface water, which speedily covered thé leafless and 
rotting limbs with a mantle of vegetation. Roots left in 
the soil sent forth vigorous shoots; seedling plants grew 
up; every trace of the axe disappeared; and the spot 
gradually resumed its former forest aspect. 

The common pine, or Scotch fir, occasionally attains 
with us extraordinary dimensions, where climate, soil, 
and position favour the development of the tree; for it 
eschews the clays, loves to fix itself in gravel and loose 
rock, dislikes what is commonly deemed a snug cosy 
situation, rejoicing most in the freest exposure to the 
biting blast, when not charged with the salt spray of the 
ocean. In such circumstances it has a very imposing 
appearance. But our largest and finest specimens are 
dwarfish and puny compared with other members of the 
coniferous order which clothe the western sea-board of 
North America, and were first encountered in the basin 
of the Columbia river. One of the giant species, Pinus 
Douglasii, has the name of a countryman, the discoverer, 
whose adventurous career and tragical death has not yet 
been fully and consecutively told. Therefore we tell 
it. Those who wish to become better acquainted with 
these vegetable giants than is possible from books, may 
have their views met by a visit to the Crystal Palace, 
or a peep at Kew. 
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Not far away from Glenmore, and not long after itg 
pines were cut down for ship-building, David Douglas 
was born, who became one of those practical horticultur. 
ists for which Scotland has been long famous, and is go 
justly proud. He was born at Scone in Perthshire, in 
the year 1798. Nineteen years previously, Captain Cook, 
an Englishman, had fallen in the cause of science, by 
assassination on the coast of one of the Sandwich Islands, 
and in the interior of the same island our Scotchman 
was destined to perish miserably, though by different 
means, while fulfilling a scientific mission. 

Belonging to the humbler class of society, his father 
being a working mason, young David received a plain 
education in the parish school of Kinnoul. The lad 
early displayed a fondness for books and plants. In 
accordance with this predilection he was placed as an 
apprentice in the garden of the Earl of Mansfield at 
Scone Palace. While in this situation his winter 
evenings were devoted to reading, and the summer's 
leisure was agreeably occupied with rambles in search of 
rare wild plants in the neighbourhood. In his twentieth 
year, he removed to Valleyfield, the seat of Sir Robert 
Preston, whose garden was celebrated for its exotics, 
Here the head gardener duly appreciated his general in- 
telligence and inquiring spirit, treated him with great 
kindness, and procured for him access to his master’s 
valuable botanical library. Mr. Douglas next obtained 
employment in the botanic gardens of the Glasgow 
University, where his talents attracted the attention of 
the professor of botany, Dr., now Sir William Hooker, 
who made him his companion in excursions, while com- 
piling his “ Flora Scotica.” Being recommended by him 
to the Horticultural Society, London, he entered the 
service of that body as a botanical discoverer and collec- 
tor, and spent the last twelve years of his life in zealously 
promoting its objects. 

In traversing a wild and desolate region, Mr. Douglas 
showed himself eminently enterprising, and in exploring 
its vegetable productions he was remarkably successful. 
To him we are indebted for the introduction of many 
valuable timber trees and hardy plants, numerous species 
of the beautiful genus Ribes, and other ornamental shrubs, 
which are now the favourites of every garden. After a tour 
in the United States, he was sent in the year 1824, to illus- 
trate the botany of the country along the Columbia, and 
southwards towards California. On the voyage, the vessel 
touched at Rio Janeiro, where he collected rare orchideous 
plants and bulbs; and at Juan Fernandez some garden 
seed was sown, in the hope that it might prove useful to 
“a second Robinson Crusoe, should one appear.” Our 
traveller reached his destination, Fort Vancouver, in 
April, 1825, and began his work in a district but very 
little known at that time except to a few trappers and 
factors in the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company. He 
soon beheld with equal astonishment and delight some 
of the stately pines of which he had heard, growing in 
the majesty of nature, not forming dense forests, but 
scattered singly or in small groups over the plains. It 
is to be regretted that we have no detailed account of his 
adventures, which probably his own hand would have 
supplied, had he not been so early and suddenly cut off. 
But they must have involved hard fare and rough accom- 
modation, with many a severe tramp, and perchance some 
perilous encounters with the red Indian and the grisly 
bear. 

In 1827, Mr. Douglas crossed the Rocky Mountains to 
Hudson’s Bay. Here he met with Captain, afterwards 
Sir John Franklin, Dr. Richardson, and Captain, now 
Sir George Back, with whom he returned to England. 
He was at once elected Fellow of the Linnean, Zoologics!, 
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and Geological Societies free of all expense. It was at 
this period that Dr. Traill of Liverpool wrote to a bro- 
ther naturalist as follows: “ Have’ you seen Douglas? I 
was greatly pleased with his intelligence and modesty. 
He gave me a most interesting sketch of his travels be- 
yond the Rocky Mountains, and a simple but appalling 
account of the privations of a traveller in that part of 
the New World. The contrast between the vegetation 
of the western and eastern sides of the chain is striking. 
The variety of oaks, juglandes, and elms, interspersed 
with magnolias and rhododendrons, form the striking 
peculiarities of the eastern; but beyond the mountains 
only one species of oak is found, while neither elms, nor 
juglandes, nor magnolias occur, and only a single rhodo- 
dendron. Itis, however, the favourite haunt of the giant- 
pine. He had measured several more than 250 feet high. 
He saw some still taller, and took the circumference of a 
stem denuded of its bark, which was forty-eight feet, and 
at 190 feet from its base still bore a circumference of 
four and a half feet. The annual rings on one stem 
were ascertained to be 900.” One of the species re- 
ceived the name of Pinus Lambertiant, in honour of the 
author of the costly botanical volumes devoted to the 
genus Pinus. 

Trees of still greater dimensions have since been met 
with on the slopes of the Sierra Nevada in California. 
One veteran upon being felled measured 300 feet in length, 
and was estimated to have lived 3000 years, from the 
number of the annual concentric rings. Of this vegetable 
Anak, twenty-one feet of the bark from the lower part 
of the trunk were put up in the natural form at San 
Francisco, for exhibition. They formed a spacious car- 
peted room, into which a piano was introduced, with seats 
for forty persons. 

In 1829, Mr. Douglas sailed again for the Columbia 
river, and left after a stay of some three years, for the 
Sandwich Islands, intent upon speedily returning home. 
He reached Byron’s Bay, January 2nd, 1834, and took 
up his abode with the Rev. J. Goodrich, an American 
missionary. During his detention here, the heights of 
the two grand mountains were barometrically ascertained : 
Mowna Roa, 13,120 feet, and Mowna Kea, 13,764 feet. 
He slept on Mowna Roa, at the height of 10,724 feet, and 
next visited the remarkable yolcano of Kirauea, at its 
eastern base. Its interior aspect is described by all be- 
holders as more sublime than anything ever imagined, and 
most appalling when the fiery element is strongly excited. 
“Call it weakness,” said one, “ or whatever you please, 
but I cannot look again.” Arrived at the brink of the 
crater, you stand on the edge of a fearful gulf, 1500 feet 
in depth and upwards of two miles in circumference, with 
walls so steep, that it seems as if the lowest part of the 
abyss might be gained bya single leap. Its surface has 
all the agitation of the ocean, but the billows are of fire 
and smoke; and occasionally the waves from opposite 
directions meet with such violence, as to dash the fiery 
spray, in the concussion, forty or fifty feet high. “A 
night view,” as Douglas wrote home, “is indescribably 
grand; and never can I forget that in particular which 
I witnessed on the 23rd of January. The sun set in all 
the glory of a tropical sky, behind the majestic dome of 
Mowna Roa, clothed in snow for two thousand feet below 
the summit; and as he crept behind the mountain, the 
brilliancy and splendour of the- volcano became more 
manifest. But when the nearly full moon rose in silvery 
brightness from the bosom of the ocean, and, as if this 
was insufficient, the splendour of Sirius and Canopus 
were added, the whole gave the heavenly vault an inde- 
scribable magnificence, especially when contrasted with 
the perpetual, lurid, electric-like cloud which over- 





hung the volcano. I sat for hours and enjoyed the 
scene.” 

A letter to General, then Colonel Sabine, dated the 3rd of 
May, closed with the remark :—‘It is my intention to 
sail for England by the first opportunity; but as this is 
not likely to occur till August or September, I shall con- 
tinue to labour in these islands to the best of my ability.” 
This was the last communication received from his pen. 
In little more than a month afterwards, he died the most 
terrible death that ever befell a votary of science, or that 
could well happen to any human being. Suspicion of 
foul play was at first entertained by his friends, but the 
circumstances of the case were minutely investigated, and 
the dreadful affair was certainly a simple accident. The 
details were given in the “ Ke Kumu Hawaii,” a mission 
newspaper published in the native language at Honolulu, 
the capital of the Sandwich Islands. But the mournful 


| narrative it was thought best to give in English, and from 


it a summary is condensed. 

In the early morning of July the 12th, Mp. Douglas 
started to cross Mowna Kea on the north side. Accus- 
tomed to deviate from prescribed routes, botanizing on 
the right and left, he had been warned of the pit-falls 
constructed for the purpose of entrapping wild oxen. He 
called at the house of Edward Gurney, on the mountain, 
an escaped convict from Botany Bay, long settled in the 
island, for the purpose of inquiring his way to Hilo. He 
was then alone, with a cane, bundle, and dog. Having 
breakfasted, Gurney accompanied him some distance, to 
point out the road, and, before leaving, particularly cau- 
tioned him of three traps about two miles ahead, two of 
them directly in his way, the other a little on one side. 
The man then returned home to skin some bullocks which 
he had previously killed. While thus occupied, about 
eleven o’clock, two natives came in pursuit of him, with 
the tidings that the European was dead, and was lying 
in one of the pits where a bullock had been trapped. 
Gurney at once ran to his house for his gun, and hastened 
to the spot. There was the poor traveller lying upon his 
right side, and the infuriated animal standing over him, 
having executed the work of death. He shot the animal, 
descended into the pit, and got out the body of Mr. 
Douglas. His cane was with him. The bundle and dog 
were missing. Butafter a few minutes a bark was heard 
at a short distance, and there was the dog in charge of 
the package. 

It seems that the traveller had noticed the pit, with 
its dangerous inmate, and passed on; but, actuated 
by curiosity, he turned back fo have further inspection, 
leaving the bundle with the dog till his return. Ap- 
proaching the edge too closely, a false step, or some other 
mischance, threw him into the power of the enraged 
beast. His coat, pantaloons, and shirt were torn to 
shreds, and the body was in a shocking state. There 
were ten or twelve gashes on the head, a long one over 
the left eye, and a deep one behind the right ear. The 
left cheek-bone appeared to be broken, and also the ribs 
on the left side. The corpse received Christian inter- 
ment from Mr. Goodrich, and was followed to the grave by 
the British Consul. Such was the sad fate of an estimable 
man and an accomplished naturalist. No monument to 
his memory has been raised in this country; but in the 
last autumn a flagstaff of unrivalled height and sym- 
metry, made of the Douglas pine from Vancouver Island, 
was erected on arising ground in the Arboretum of Kew, 
and may be seen from afar, as graceful as it is conspicuous. 
The main object in rearing this noble spar was to illus- 
trate the size, beauty, and utility for naval purposes of the 
tree which produces it, but it may also serve as a monus 
ment to the naturalist whose name it commemorates, 
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Srarp individual as I am, nobody knows better than my- 
self youth will be youth. For me it is natural enough to 
associate Kew Gardens with botanical lore; to keep 
exogens, endogens, acrogens, and rhizanths continually 
uppermost; but youth is discursive, and will think of 
other things. Permit me, then, young excursionists of 
both sexes, to assume—and I do assume without any 
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asperity of feeling—that you all have quite forgotten to 
what point in our excursion we had arrived last week, 
Be it known, then, that we managed to do Nos. 1] 
and 2; we have managed to look at some out-door 
objects by the way, and that now we are bent on doing 
something else. It matters not what. My space is 
limited, if your time be not. You and I must part com- 
pany soon. The guide-book advises us to bear away a 
little to the left, until we find ourselves launched in the 
midst of a very fine straight avenue. Well, do as the 
guide-book tells you. Admire the straight avenue as 
much as you please, and, in wandering along it, don’t 
forget to inquire for a celebrated group of elms, known 
as the Seven Sisters. Well, the Seven Sisters are, I be- 
lieve, considered to be the finest group of elms in exist- 
ence. I don’t quite concede that, though honestly I 
cannot tell where you are to meet with finer ones. If 
you choose to wander still farther away, and lose my 
company for a time, (it may be so: I can fancy occasions,) 
I will patiently sit down and wait for you. Curiosity, it 
may be, will prompt you to wander out of Kew Botanical 
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Gardens, properly so called, and see what is to be seen 
in Kew Pleasure-grounds. You don’t want me there. 
You will find trees, curious ones, here and there, labelled 
and intelligible. Pick me up on your way back; with 
permission I shall accompany you to the very expressive 
conservatory, glass-roofed, thus indicating that the in- 
habitants of it like warmth. I shall take you to what is 
called the succulent department, where the natural 
families Cactacee and Euphorbiacee make a very promi- 
nent figure. Weare there. Shutthedoor. Look about 
and tell meif you ever saw vegetable forms so grotesque. 
Other families besides Cactacese and Euphorbiacee are in 
the succulent-house; but Cactacez and Euphorbiacew 
are the chief. I am sure you will never again doubt the 
assertion that so-called natural classifications of plants 
are really natural, after scanning these great natural 
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families in close communion together. Most of us have 
seen cactus plants in our own gardens or dwelling-room 
windows. What would you say is the most prominent 
feature of the cactus tribe? Evidently this tribe contains 
very eccentric plants.. Witness flowers seeming to burst 
from the leaves. Witness the grotesque hairs and 
spines of the cactus plants. Now, firstly, let me tell you 
that what you would take to be leaves of cactus plants 
are really no leaves at all—only stems more or less 
swollen or flattened. This way of viewing them dimin- 
ishes the marvel of their mode of inflorescence. In the 
succulent-house you will see cactuses of dimensions that 
—if you have not happened to travel in hot countries 
—you will never have seen before; you will, moreover, 
perceive that more than one species of cactus bears 
edible fruit—a fact that you might not have anticipated. 
One extremely large cactus plant you will perceive there, 
and if you pay your visit at a proper season, fruit will be 
upon it: that fruit is called the prickly pear. At the 
present time the prickly pear cactus grows plentifully in 
Spain, Sicily, and other parts in the South of Europe. 
It is, however, a native of Mexico; indeed, not one 
cactus is indigenous to the Old World. If you perforate 
the rind of a cactus plant with your nail, or a pin, or a 
penknife, a watery-looking juice exudes from it—no more. 
This is important, inasmuch as the Euphorbiacex, or 
Euphorbium tribe, (often very much like the cactus tribe 
in appearance,) on being similarly treated exude a milky 





juice. It has happened to me, on traversing this succu- 
lent-house, that, having said to the attendant, “ Is this a 
cactus or a euphorbium?” he has been obliged to punc- 
ture the plant and notice the kind of exudation before he 
could tell me. Many of the euphorbiums, however, de- 
part from the cactus aspect and look like ordinary shrubs 
and trees. The common box (a euphorbiaceous shrub) 
isan example. All the euphorbiums are poisonous, their 
poison for the most part being volatile, or otherwise 
easily dissipated. Who has not partaken of tapioca pud- 
ding? Now, tapioca, delicate and harmless, is got out 
of a most virulent euphorbiaceous tree; for it is a 
curious fact that one part of a plant may have deadly 
poison, while another part is innocent and nutritious. 
Some of the smaller euphorbiums growing native in 
England, have the credit of curing warts touched with 
their corrosive milky exudation. The manchineel tree, 
a virulent euphorbium, has the repute of killing people 
who go to sleep under it. This, probably, is fabulous ; 
but the circumstance is pretty well attested, that any one 
who reclines under a manchineel tree when rain or dew- 
drops are dripping from it, and allows these rain or dew- 
drops to alight on his skin, will suffer. Even the com- 
mon box, far though it would seem to depart from the 
ordinary euphorbiaceous character, is poisonous. There 
are certain Persian districts where camels cannot be kept, 
simply because box-trees there prevail, and camels will 
browse on the box-leaves. Do not leave the succuient- 
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house without noticing the aloe tribe. The attendant 
will explain to you that all the aloes, without exception, 
yield, when laid open, an extract called “ aloes” in com- 
merce, and employed medicinally; but remember that 
the most celebrated of all the medicinal aloes is the soco- 
trine, a species which grows in the island of Socotra, 
aud which the attendant will point out to you if you ask 
him. 

Leaving the succulent-house, and going in quest of 
further curiosities, we may as well walk into the tropical 
fern-house, which stands close by. If observant, you 
cannot fail to be struck with the high temperature of 
that house. You have been accustomed to regard ferng 
as hardy things, able to grow anywhere, under the 
greatest deprivations. Well, as regards our native ferns 
this may be so; but a very slight examination of the 
labels here will make you understand, if you did not 
before, that a vast number of the fern tribe are tropical 
plants, only capable of flourishing in a tropically-heated 
atmosphere. Just observe how many of the mogt beanu- 
tiful ferns come from Jamaica. I believe it has been cal- 
culated that in Jamaica, ferns constitute fully one ninth 
of the whole vegetable growth. Now, be it remembered 
thet, although it suited us, the place being handy, ta visit 
the tropical fern-house thus early, yet, ferns being aero- 
gens or point-growers, eryptogamic or flowerless plants, 
according to the Linngan or artificial classification, it 
might have been more botanically in order to take them 
at the last. Ferns, though acrogenons, belonging to the 
same tribe as the Mushrooms and Mogses, stand very 
high in that inferior scale. Ferns do not flower, indeed; 
hence they cannot have seeds ; for without flowers there 
can be no fruit, without fruit there can be no seed. 


Acrogenous plants, though they produce no real seed, 
produce, nevertheless, the equivalent of seed—little ger- 


minating particles called spores. The spores of most 
acrogenous plants are so small that they can only be seen 
with the microscope; the spores of the fern tribe are, 
however, large enough to be visible to the naked eye. 
Ferns have no real leaves, botanically speaking: that 
which you would perhaps call a fern-leaf is botanically a 
frond. If you desire to know the difference between a 
leaf and a frond I must refer you to books of botany for 
information. Here there is neither time, nor place, nor 
fitting opportunity. Observe the fern-fronds as you pass 
along, and notice how beautifully they are marked, pitted 
with excavations regularly set as if a punch had been 
used in the making of them. Observe further, these 
excavations are made on the underpart of each fern- 
frond, so that whatever may be contained in these exca- 
vations shall be protected from rain by the frond itself, 
stretched over like a roof. With a little care you may 
succeed in getting out of one of these small excavations 
a sort of brown granular material. These grains are no 
other than spores; and spores, you will remember, are the 
representatives of seed in cryptogamic or acrogenous 
plants. So faras my explanatory guardianship is con- 
cerned, we finish with the tropical fern-house. You, if 
visitors of taste, will linger yet awhile admiring the deli- 
cate beauty of these beautiful plants. As the artist 
sometimes, desiring to prove his skill in the character- 
istics of form and arrangement, throws his pallette and 
paint-box aside and works in one single colour, that the 
observer’s mind may not be disturbed with numerous 
claims to excellence, so one may suppose it has seemed 
fit to the great Architect of the world to create ferns 
flowerless, unrelieved by contrast of many colours, in order 
that the observer may see and note, and contemplate and 
admire the beauty of form displayed in their ever-varied 
fronds. And now a word to you young ladies who copy 
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patterns. . Instead of going to a shop and buying a 
pattern, go you to Kew Gardens. Go into the fern. 
house and take pencil and paper. If your most ex- 
acting wishes to compass the intricacies of a work- 
pattern be not then and there fulfilled, it will be the 
fault of the lady, believe me, not of the ferns. 

Out of the tropical fern-house and upon the gravel- 
walks and green lawn turf once more, look about you 
and mark well the beauty of tree, shrub, and floral 
decoration. Look at the flowers particularly, and, if an 
artist, tell me whether you do not see proof of design— 
proof of the desire to waken pleasurable emotions in 
the harmony of colour arrangement which flowers dis- 
play. Now, though we commonly speak of an agreeable 
colour arrangement vaguely, and call it taste, yet, believe 
me that word taste is not so arbitrary as it seems. There 
are canons and rules of taste, not the less actual because 
one sometimes cannot discover them. In all that relates 
to agreeable colouring, their so-called taste is nothing 
more than an exposition of certain optical laws—laws 
which can be understood if a little attention be given to 
them. 

Did you ever observe how certain landscape artists— 
inferior ones—are addicted to putting a little old woman 
with @ red cloak in the foreground of their landscapes ? 
It is a trick socommon, that persons who look at land- 
scape drawings critically, term it “the red-cloak dodge.” 
Well, this little old woman with the red cloak satisfies a 
longing the incipient artist feels within him of contrast- 
ing red with nature’s prevailing green. Few eyes, except 
they be afflicted with colour-blindness, are insensible to 
that beautiful harmony of colour generated by the con- 
trast of red with green. Red and green in contrast are 
to painting what the common chord is to music—the mosi 
marked and noticeable of all harmonies. If you happen 
to possess a landscape drawing illustrative of the red- 
cloak dodge, just clothe your old woman with a blue in- 
stead of a red cloak, and see what becomes of your pic- 
ture. If you happen to possess a landscape of that sort, 
did I say? Well, most of us have daubed such a thing 
in our younger days—just before Midsummer or Christ- 
mas holidays, we will say—those times when drawing- 
masters, anxious to make pupils seem cleverer than they 
are, resort to the red-cloak dodge to tickle the eye and 
deceive the understanding of mammas and papas and 
other near connections. Now, mark you how beautifully, 
how artistically the colours of vegetation are arranged. 
By far the greater number of flowers are red or ruddy, 
their tint varying through all gradations. By far the 
greater number of leaves are green. Nearly all grass 
is green. The prevailing tint of vegetable nature 
is green. So you perceive the perfect chord of har- 
mony is everywhere struck. That which the artist does 
by thoughtful exercise of his art, the Creator has done 
with infinitely greater perfection. Blue, as a floral tint, 
is comparatively rare; and, so sure as you perceive a blue 
flower, it naturally grows in contrast with other tints 
which harmonize with it: Blue corn-flowers spring side 
by side with the crop sere and golden; but red field- 
poppies come at an earlier season, when the crops are 
green; so in either case the colour arrangement is perfect. 

Discoursing thus whilst wandering on, we see a fair 
palace in the foreground. It is of glass, delicately 
tinted green, as, looking through it, is evident. Tall 
feathery objects rise within, almost to the roof. It is 
the Palm-house: the most celebrated structure in all 
Kew Gardens, though the great Conservatory, or “ Win- 
ter-garden,” in the Pleasure-ground of Kew Gardens, 
will much exceed it. Whilst on our way, however, towards 
this beautiful structure, another, a smaller one, but simi- 
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lar in character, dawns upon the view. It is called the 
Tropical Aquarium. We enter the portico and look about 
us. What we see noticeable there will depend upon the 
season. Plants chiefly of the Cucurbitaces, or Cucumber 
tribe are trained high over head, their foliage and tendrils 
drooping. Not very noticeable are those plants of them- 
selves; but should your visit chance to be in autumn or 
early winter, when the cucumber-like plants are in fruit, 
there will be much to arrest your attention. One general 
characteristic pervades all these fruits—a characteristic 
more readily appreciated than explained. More or less 
they all resemble cucumbers; but in certain fruits here 
present, the cucumber aspect is very much distorted. 
Here we have the cradle-gourd, so called because of the 
likeness the fruit of it bears to a cradle. Here, too, you 
see the bottle-gourd, why so called you will not inquire; 
and fruits of the snake-gourd hanging down upon your 
head, slender and tapering, bear such a close resemblance 
to real serpents, that a novice may start back frightened. 
Perhaps, however, the snake-like aspect of the snake- 
gourd fruit is most completely evidenced by the dried 
specimens preserved in the museum, to come under our 
notice hereafter. When dry they become mottled and 
spotted just like living snakes. It is impossible to con- 
template vegetables of the Cucumber family without feel- 
ing assured that botanists who adopt the natural system 
of classification do not act arbitrarily. A certain physiog- 
nomy, a family likeness strong and marked, pervades the 
whole; moreover, though many of the Oucurbitaces 
are edible—witness cucumbers, vegetable marrows and 
melons, whilst many are poisonous—nevertheless there 
is a general tendency in plants of this family to secrete 
the same chemical principles. 

Passing now from the vestibule into the central 
building, the most conspicuous object there is a large 
tank. The water of this tank is always warm, so that it 
may be accommodated to the production of certain curious 
tropical water plants, amongst which the Victoria Regia, 
or giant water-lily, is conspicuous. Perhaps the Victoria 
Regia is the very largest flower known: I will not be 
positive about it, however; a certain rhizanth or root- 
flower, a flower without stem or leaves, growing directly 
from a root, whence its name, fairly contests the honour 
of mere dimensions with the giant water-lily. By and 
by you’ will see in the lower floor of the museum a wax 
model of this root-flower, when you can judge for your- 
selves. Whatever difference of opinion there may be as 
to the relative dimensions of each, there can be none as 
to beauty. The giant root-flower is a poor leathern-look- 
ing thing, very much like a dried mushroom in appear- 
ance, whilst the Victoria Regia is beautifully coloured, 
and besides, has magnificent leaves. The latter are con- 
structed after a curious fashion, but are admirably 
designed to effect the object in view. Inasmuch as the 
Victoria Regia is a water-plant, its heavy succulent leaves 
would sink, and be unable to perform their function of 
respiration, were it not for the beautiful provision of an 
edge turned up all round. Each leaf, you will observe, 
may be compared to a shallow tub, which is not merely 
able to float itself, but to support the weight of a good 
stout child—an illustration which has been had recourse 
to. You will see too, here, the papyrus plant, so cele- 
brated as the material out of which writing sheets were 
formerly made, before the invention of paper. 

Remark the triangular stem of the papyrus: it belongs 
to the Cyperaces, or Sedge tribe, triangularity of stem 
being one of the characteristics of this tribe. In the 
British Museum specimens may still be seen of papyrus 
records; the material is very durable, and not only 
served to write upon but did duty as a drawing cartoon. 





For the invention, or rather the introduction of paper to 
Europe, we are indebted to those ingenious people the 
Arabs. In China, paper had been known from periods 
of very great antiquity—silk there, not cotton or flax, 
being the material out of which the pulp was manu- 
factured. Do not imagine that papyrus tablets were 
immediately abandoned in Europe on the first introduc- 
tion of paper: that assumption would be incorrect. 
Papyrus tablets maintained their ground far into the 
middle ages. 

And now we must bid farewell to the tropical forcing: 
house: there are several notabilities there, which pla- 
cards and the garden book will sufficiently explain. Ob- 


serve these notabilities all, as much as you please, and 
when done, go home and study them all still further. 
When a week has gone and past, meet me here exactly at 
this spot, if you please; I purpose conducting you through 
the noble palm-house and the two museums. 


OTAGO; 
OR, A RUSH TO TITE NEW GOLD-FIELDS OF NEW ZEALAND. 
CHAPTER III.—THE ROAD TO GABRIEL’S GULLY—START FOR THE 
DIGGINGS—-STEPHEN AND RICHARD—MAKING A FIRE—STE- 
PHEN’S SPEECH—A PLEASING STORY FROM AN OLD DIGGER— 


“aA SWELL COVE”—TOKOMAIRIRO—NIGHT AT A “ COFFEE 
HOUSE ”—THE TUTU PLANT. 


From all IT saw in Dunedin, from the appearance of the 
miners returned from the diggings, and from the intelli- 
gence they brought, I learned that Otago was not the 
place for me to make a fortune; but, being a gold-digger, 
I did not like leaving Otago without having a sight of 
its gold-fields, and, meeting with two fellow passengers, 
who, like me, wished to go to the diggings, but not to 
work, we agreed to goin company. Not being encum- 
bered with mining tools, we could take all necessaries 
for making the journey as pleasant as possible, and be 
able to walk faster than most of the heavily-loaded miners 
were able todo. One of my companions for the road 
was called Stephen. He was from London, and was 
what in the colonies is called a “comical cove.” My 
other companion, whom we called Dick, was a Yorkshire- 
man, and was the reverse of what “ Yorkies” have the 
name of being; for Dick was an earnest-speaking man, 
and gave each sentence as though he was on oath, or 
making a solemn declaration. He could not understand 
a joke, and any word spoken ironically confused and led 
him into blunders. Richard and I had an opinion in 
common, that Stephen was most respected for honesty 
where he was least known; but he was a pleasant com- 
panion on a dreary road, and being that, we made the 
best of him. There are some occasions in the world 
where what a man has been is his own business. If 
all who move about in the rank and file of society would 
try to see things as they are, and not be ever looking 
for figs on thistles, there would be a great saving in the 
expenditure of bad spirit. 

On the morning of our intended departure we were 
delayed by various causes, and did not leave Dunedin 
until afternoon. Our “ swags” were light, and only con- 
sisted of a light tent, each of us also carrying a small 
roll of blankets and a medicinal bottle of brandy. We 
also had a tomahawk, some sugar and coffee, and a 
“billy” to boil it in. 

That night we camped about ten miles from town, and 
commenced our brief term of bush life in New Zealand. 
The experience of that one night was sufficient to con- 
vince me that there was something in my mental and 
physical constitution that did not agree with Otago, or 
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the things that make or constitute it. Having been ten 
years a gold-digger proves that I can be seduced by and 
held long in the bondage of admiration and love of a 
gipsy life, but I could not find its charms in Otago. 

In cold weather, the best use I know of to make with 
wood, is that of building a good fire. But the wood in 
Otago refuses to burn, and it will obstinately persist in 
refusing to burn as long as there is any of it remaining. 
The wood is like green cabbage-stalks, and an attempt 
to make a small fire, if the one who makes the attempt 
has some idea of the principles of natural philosophy, 
and much experience in the art of making gipsy fires, 
will result in a dense column of smoke. If the attempt 
to make a fire is persevered with, the supply of smoke 
can be sustained until the wood is gone. We did succeed 
in making the water in the “ billy” boil, and in making 
some coffee ; but the wood of Otago had very little to do 
in bringing about the consummation of that long-che- 
rished desire, for the water was boiled by a box of wax 
vestas, an “Otago Witness,” a piece of the “ Melbourne 
Argus,” a last year’s bird nest, and some tufts of dry 
grass, ignited and energetically fed with atmosphere by 
Stephen, with a hat. 

Soon after starting the next morning, we met some 
shipmates returning to town. They had been as far as 
the ferry, and had seen, heard, and done enough. They 
tried to induce us to turn back with them, which endea- 
vour brought out Stephen in a long speech, of which the 
language and manner of delivery was very amusing, but, 
like most of his speeches, it was all sparkle and no sub- 
stance. When he would cease speaking, all would be 
gone: the memory of the listener had retained nothing. 
We could listen, highly amused, while he talked, and the 
instant he ceased we would wonder at what we had been 
pleased. His speech on this occasion was received with 
shouts of laughter, and yet the whole substance of a long 
speech was, that our shipmates had started up to the 
diggings with hopes of making a fortune, and that he 
gave them credit for turning back when they became 
convinced that there was a good prospect of their hopes 
not being realized. We had only started up with the 
hope of seeing the diggings, which he thought might be 
accomplished, and he could see no reason for us to relin- 
quish the intention with which we started. When Ste- 
phen finished his speech, we moved on.. During the 
day we met many returning from the diggings, the most 
of them having only been up, had a look, and started 
back for town. We had a “long talk” with one party of 
five, who had been seven weeks on the diggings, and 
had met with no success. They presented a very miser- 
able, shabby, and hungry appearance, giving strong evi- 
dence of the truth of their story, which was, that they 
had persevered in trying to find gold, until chased from 
the diggings by hunger. Aftcr leaving them, we met 
an old man—a very old man to be travelling on foot 
carrying a “swag.” Stopping to havea yarn with him, 
we were agreeably disappointed in hearing a very plea- 
sant story—such a one as gladdens the heart to hear, 
by strengthening its faith or belief that Providence does 
sometimes control the works of fortune. The old man 
told us that he had been successful—so much so, that he 
was going home to Scotland, where he had been wishing 
to go for many years. He had sent his gold down by 
the escort, and was following it with a lighter heart and 
heels than I had met with in any adult since landing in 
Otago. 

After leaving him we had another lecture from Ste- 
phen, on things in general, and the funny freaks of for- 
tune in particular. He pictured the contrast between 
the young men we had seen going down from the dig- 





gings after spending all their money in unsuccessful toil, 
and the ancient with whom we had just parted. “Each 
of the first,” he said, “ were young in years, and natu. 
rally rather good-looking men; but, as we saw them, 
each had tears in his eyes and sadness in his look.” 
He described the ancient as one “ whose years actually 
made him look ghostly—so ghostly that he has a familiar 
look ; for I fancy that I have seen that same head kicked 
about Westminster Abbey thirty years ago: yet the one 
smile of fortune seems to renew his youth, and before 
reaching Dunedin he will overtake and pass by that party 
of young men, who, although in the pride of youth, move 
as though their feet were really shod with the weight of 
years.” After this manner would Stephen talk, as long 
as he could find a listener. 


In the afternoon we were expecting to reach a town. 


ship called Tokomairiro, where we were intending to 
stop for the night, and we were anxiously gazing ahead 
for it to appear. Richard said that he was very weary, 
and neither Stephen nor myself could doubt his word for 
this, for two reasons: we were that way inclined our. 
selves, and could see no impropriety in our companion 


wishing his day’s journey over; besides, we knew that: 


Richard was ever in earnest, and never spoke except it 
was literal trnth. Presently we met what, in the colo- 
nies, is called, a “ flash-looking cove,” and Stephen asked 
him how far the distance was to Tokomairiro. 

“Well,” said the “cove,” “ to tell you correctly will re- 
quire some consideration; but I dare say we can make 
it out between us. When in Dunedin, how far did they 


say it was to Tokomairiro ?” 
“Thirty-five miles,” answered Stephen. 
“How far do you think that you have come from 


Dunedin ?” inquired the “ cove.” 

Stephen saw that the “ cove’s” intention was to make 
him answer his own question as to the distance to Toko- 
mairiro, and he answered “ Forty-five miles.” 

“Then you ought to have found the village ten miles 
back,” said the “cove,” evidently thrown from his first 
intention, and having no other to mount. “ Very true,” 
replied Stephen; “ but for some reason, we had the idea 
that there was some sort of a building in the town, and, 
haunted by that idea, we must have overlooked the vil- 
lage.” “ Well,” said the “ cove,” subsiding or rising to 
Richard’s capacity for understanding, which was plain 
common sense, “ you will find the place about five miles 
ahead.” 

There are about eight houses in sight where Tokomai- 
riro is seen at the best advantage for displaying the 
greatest extent of the town, and architectural grandeur 
of its buildings. 

The most of these are occupied by people who evi- 
dently intend some time to cultivate a little garden, but 
are now occupied on the diggings, or in taking money 
from the travelling public, and giving no civility, and 
very little of anything else for it. 

One great fault the Victorians found with the settlers 
in Otago was, that while they, the settlers, were making 
small fortunes, they seemed to think it was by their own 
shrewdness, and not by the result of circumstances; and 
so absorbed were their thoughts by this fancy, that they 
could not answer a question in a civil manner to those 
from whom they were making their money. This was 
a general complaint amongst the miners from the other 
colonies against the “ Otagonians ;” but I believe they 
acted very much as other people would have done under 
the same circumstances. 

People who have travelled a long way to be disap- 
pointed, very naturally wish to blame some one, or some 
thing, and man is so cowardly, that he will blame the 
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works of nature when he dare not openly or boldly com- 
plain of nature’s God, or do what, in his own opinion, is 
still worse—blame himself. 

Night reached us about the time we reached the vil- 
lage, and, as the appearance of the weather threatened 
rain, we resolved not to pitch our tents, but to seek some 
place of accommodation. The only place that would re- 
ceive us was already full of people, waiting for food to 
be cooked. But twelve could be seated at the table at 
one time, and, being served with tea according to the 
date of application for it, we had to wait until about ten 
o'clock. The meal consisted of some beef, so loaded with 
salt and pepper that we could not eat it; some hot bread, 
just taken from the fire, and so raw that it would stretch 
into long cones and acute-angled triangles before it would 
break, and some tea. The price of this was very reason- 
able; for, being on the road to a new gold-field, we could 
not complain at paying three shillings each, and we could 
not complain of the raw bread, as it was partly our fault 
by hurrying the woman with our impatience. We had 
to wait until about midnight before we could get a chance 
to spread our blankets on the muddy floor, for which we 
had to pay one shilling each. 

The next morning, following the track to the diggings, 
we crossed a very rugged country. We left the southern 
road, leading from Dunedin to Invercargill, and our way 
was much more difficult. 

On some of the high hills we crossed that day, we 
were shown a plant called Tutu, which at some time of 
the year bears beautiful red berries, from which the 
Maoris extract an intoxicating liquor. I was informed 


that the leaves and small twigs of this plant were often 
eaten by sheep, which generally caused them to die. 


Those that did not die, according to my informant, “went 
cranky,” or became insane. I could understand why 
the death of the sheep would be a loss to the owner, 
but not why a sheep should undergo any change in its 
intellect, which is not very bright at the best. 


CHAPTER IV.—-GABRIEL’S GULLY—DESCRIPTION OF GABRIEL’S 
GULLY—ITS PHYSICAL FORMATION COMPARED WITH OTHER 
PLACES—-LAW AND ORDER—THE GOLD OF GABRIEL'S GULLY— 
MAORI MINERS——-COMPLAINTS OF VICTORIANS, 


On the fourth day of our journey, at noon, we found 
ourselves on the top of a mountain ridge. We were in 
sight of Gabriel’s Gully, the first, and so far the richest, 
yet found in Otago. The traffic with carts and wagons 
extended no farther than the hill we were on. Down 
the steep brow towards the diggings, all merchandise 
had to be taken on sledges, drawn down the hill in a 
zigzag track. Following it, we found ourselves, on ar- 
riving at the foot of the hill, in Gabriel's Gully, which 
we had so long been striviag by land and water to 
reach. 

It is now an established fact that this gully was rich. 
Up to the latter part of October, 1861, it was estimated 
to have produced over seventy thousand ounces of gold. 
I saw some who were doing well, and they showed me 
the result of their day’s work; but at the time of my 
visit the gully was occupied through the centre of it, 
and there was no opportunity of getting claims, except 
what are called “ outside claims,” where the prospect of 
finding gold was very small. In fact, there was no vacant 
ground in the gully, except such as had been proved to 
be poor, and was wet, and bad to work. Many of the 
claims, where the gully was rich, were very bad to work, 
requiring hard labour at the pumps for two or three 
hours every morning, to clear the holes of water before 
anything else could be done. Any one familiar with the 
appearance of gold-fields, and knowing that Tuapeka was 
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a gold-field, would have known, or supposed Gabriel’s 
Gully to have been rich before a hole was sunk on it. 
Its formation is such as always attends rich gullies. It 
is the watershed of a large area of surface, and the hills 
inclosing it are high, which favours the concentration of 
the gold in the gully. It has more of the general ap- 
pearance of being highly auriferous than any other gully 
I saw in Otago, and the most discouraging feature on 
the future prospects of the gold-diggers there is, that 
Gabriel’s Gully has not been richer. Monroe’s Gully, 
Tueiri Gully, and some others, where a few were workin 2, 
contain but a very few payable claims, and the best of 
them is not to be compared in richness to Gabriel’s 
Gully. 

Some of the miners on some of the gold-fields of Vic- 
toria—those who have only been used to such diggings 
as those of Avoca, Daisy Hill, and Larrangower—would 
be highly amused at the idea of a man telling by the ge- 
neral formation of the country whether a gully is likely 
to be rich or not, before it is proved by working; but 
such people have not worked on a gold-field where the 
whole surface of the country is composed of high granite 
hills. 

In such places the gold has through ages past, by the 
action of water, and the tendency that all things have for 
moving down hill, been gathering into the deep channels, 
into what the diggers call a lead. On some of the gold- 
fields of Victoria, many of the hills are of alluvial struc- 
ture, which is often of a greater depth than the gullies 
separating them. Gold is often, 1 may say generally, 
found in these hills, and the gullies have been formed 
by the action of water since the deposit of gold has been 
made. In sucha place a man can form no opinion, by 
the features of a country, as to what particular part of 
it should be auriferous; but, where the hills are naked 
primitive rocks he can safely say that the alluvial gold 
is in the gullies, and an experienced miner will find no 
difficulty in pointing out what gullies should prove the 
richest, by walking over them before there is a hole sunk. 
So well is this understood, even by people of but little 
experience in mining, that the richest gully in a neigh- 
bourhood is generally the one first found, for in “ pro- 
specting” every one tries the places that look the most 
likely to contain gold. 

I saw Gabriel’s Gully under rather favourable circum- 
stances, for the most of those unable to obtain claims on 
it had gone to Waitahuna, or to town. Nearly all of 
the population of the gully being very industriously em- 
ployed, and the most of them getting gold, I heard but 
few complaints, except as to the scarcity and high price 
of provisions. 

Law and order seemed better maintained on Tuapeka 
than I had seen on any diggings before. Every one 
seemed to have some business to do, and to be employed 
in doing it. In the evenings the grog shops were not 
crowded with noisy drunken men, and soon after ten all 
was dark and silent. 

About one hundred Maoris, male and female, were 
camped on Gabriel’s Gully, the most of them engaged in 
digging, but their style of working was very primitive, 
and they could not have been making much. 

All of the miners on Tuapeka were working under the 
disadvantage of a want of timber for windlasses and other 
purposes, much being required, and little or none suit- 
able to be had. I saw several samples of the gold on 
the Tuapeka diggings, and they all consisted of small 
thin particles. None of the gold yet found in Otago is 
of that description I have heard called “heavy gct¢,” 
“shotty gold,” or “fat gold ;” but all of it is “light and 
scaly.” 
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There was some complaining amongst the miners from 
Victoria, about most of the gully being occupied by the 
“ Otagonians,” and about the way in which disputes for 
the possession of claims were legally settled; but I be- 
lieve that many of the Victorians were too anxious to 
find some cause of complaint, and that there was much 
growling without any just reason. 





THE GREAT LEVEL OF THE FENS. 


Tue recent devastations in the Fen district of the east 
coast have attracted the attention of every reader of the 
public journals this summer. Destructive and alarming 
as was the deluge in the district known as “the middle 
level,” the calamity serves to recall to mind the great 
works of reclaiming land in former times. These inunda- 
tions have proved but a temporary occupation of a small 
portion of the vast region conquered by human art and 
skill from a waste of waters. 

Not many centuries ago, says the “ British Quarterly 
Review,” the vast tract of low country situated around 
the junction of Cambridge, Norfolk, Huntingdon, and 
Lincoln, extending sixty or seventy miles north and 
south, by twenty or thirty broad, and embracing an area 
of some 680,000 acres of what is now the richest land in 
England, was a desolation of waters. The Witham, 
Welland, Glen, Nene, and Ouse poured forth their vast 
floods from the midland counties, mingling and winding 
by many channels to the ocean, and forming an inland 
sea in winter, and a swamp in summer, swarming with 
fish, and screaming with wild fowl. These rivers were 
loaded with silt, which ever and anon accumulated so as 
to choke up the channel, and compelled the intercepted 
waters to force new courses through the ooze, which 
often wound back upon themselves, and at last drained 
away into the Wash. Hence the numerous abandoned 
beds of old rivers still traceable—the old Nene, the old 
Ouse, and the old Welland; and thus the Ouse, which 
formerly flowed into the Wash at Ouse beach, or Wis- 
beach, now enters it at King’s Lynn, near which there 
is another old Ouse. But probably all the rivers first 
flowed into a lake, on what is now the Great Bedford 
Level, from thence finding their way by numerous and 

shifting chanuels into the sea. 

The - largest deposits of silt were along the shores of 
the Wash, and in the course of ages they rose above the 
level of the inland districts. The Romans seized the 
advantage, and reclaimed the part now known as Marsh- 
land and South Holland, by means of bulwarks and 
causeways that may still be traced. It is believed that 
they also constructed the great drain called the Carr 
Dyke, extending from the Nene to the Witham, than 
which, said Rennie, “a more judicious and well laid out 
work I have never seen.” But the erection of embank- 
ments to shut out the salt water closed in the fresh, and, 
in consequence, the Fen lands in winter were flooded till 
so late a period as the middle ages, when there was water 
enough in the Witham to float the ships of Danish rovers 
as far as Lincoln. Here and there, amid the flooded 
Fen lands, an island arose which became inhabited ; one 
of these was the Isle of Ely, or Eely, so named, it is 
said, from the eels that abounded. Here a nunnery was 
established, and a town erected, and after being destroyed 
by a fleet of pirates, it was rebuilt; a church sprang up, 
and the ecclesiastical fame of the place spread so far that 
Canute determined to visit it. So stormy, however, was 
one of his voyages from Ramsey to Peterborough—across 
what are now the fruitful corn-fields of Whittlesea Mere 
—that he ordered a channel to be cut through the Fen, 
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which is still known by the name of the “ King’s Delph.” 
This region was long the retreat of a lawless and maraud.- 
ing population, and at Ely the Saxons made a last 
desperate struggle against the invading Normans, 

The Fen islands of Crowland, Ramsey, Thorney, and 
Spinney, are known in history. They rose at intervals 
amid the dreary level of water, their soil at first so soft 
and boggy that a pole might be thrust into it for yards; 
they were overgrown with rushes, flags and sedge, and 
the atmosphere was laden with pestilence—“ full of rotten 
harrs.” Such a spot seemed to have especial attractions 
for one Guthlac, the saint of the Fen islands, and he in- 
duced a fisherman to land him at what is now known as 
Croyland. Here, we are told, he built a hut, in a hollow 
on the side of a heap of turf; other votaries joined him; 
they embanked and cultivated the ground till it became 
a little oasis amid the desolation. A stone building re- 
placed the first wooden oratory; pilgrims came from 
far; a village and town were erected; causeways, em- 
bankments, and drains stretched further over the fens, 
and more land was reclaimed, until the wealthy monastery 


of Croyland became the centre of an influential and com- 


paratively populous region. 

All these efforts to reclaim the fens were, however, 
partial and imperfect. Sometimes the draining of one 
spot caused the water to flood elsewhere; sometimes it 
made a previously navigable channel too shallow for 
service, or was diverted from a mill it had worked; and, 
occasionally, the accident of a night would destroy the 
labour of years. Many were the vicissitudes thus ex- 
perienced ; and so late as 1607, a series of destructive 
floods burst the embankments, swept away farms and 
villages, and did immense damage. King James made 
efforts to prevent the recurrence of these disasters ; but 
they were at first of little permanent service, and it was 
not till he resorted for help to the engineers and 
skilled drainers of Holland, that effectual measures were 
adopted. 

Nothing could be more dreary than the scene presented 
by these fens. “In winter, a sea without waves; in 
summer, a dreary mud swamp.” Round the borders 
lived a thin and haggard population of “ fen slodgers,” 
or “yellow bellies,” as they were sometimes called, from 
the frog-like life they led, and it was satirically suggested 
that they were web-footed. They are spoken of by con- 
temporary writers as “a rude and almost barbarous sort 
of lazy and beggarly people ;” and Camden describes the 
country between Lincoln and Cambridge as “a vast 
morass, inhabited by fen-men, a kind of people according 
to the nature of the place where they dwell, who walk 
high upon stilts, apply their minds to grazing, fishing, 
or fowling.” The proverb of “ Cambridgeshire camels” 
probably originated in the practice of walking on stilts. 
“In the winter time,” said Dugdale, “when the ice is 
only strong enough to hinder the passage of boats, and 
yet not able to bear a man, the inhabitants upon the 
hards and banks within the fens can have no help of 
food, nor comfort for body or soul.” At those times the 
Bishop of Ely went by boat to Cambridge. The in- 
habitants of the fens were often alarmed by the sudden 
swelling of the Ouse, which gave occasion for the cry, 
“The bailiff of Bedford is coming!” while attacks of 
ague produced even more alarm, and originated the 
saying, that a man was “arrested by the bailiff of 
Marshland.” 

The first adequate effort for the reclamation of these 
regions was made by Cornelius Vermuyden, and he also 
accomplished many other important engineering works. 
He was invited to come over in 1621, to repair a breach 
in the embankment of the Thames at Dagenham, He 
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then drained the park at Windsor; reclaimed Convey 
Island at the mouth of the Thames; Sedgemoor, in 
Somersetshire, and Brading Haven, in the Isle of Wight. 
In 1626, Vermuyden had the reclamation of the district 
of Hatfield Chase intrusted to him, being supported in 
the work by Dutch capitalists; he and his partners 
being promised one-third of the lands they recovered as 
their reward. This Chase formsa part of the extensive 
district of Axholme, and belonged to Jamest. It con- 
tained about 70,000 acres. ‘I'he region greatly resembles 
the Great Level of the Fens. It is a fresh-water bay, 
formed by the confluence of the rivers Don, Went, Ouse, 
and Trent, which bring down into the Humber the rain- 
fall of Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Nottingham, and North 
Lincoln. In the middle is the elevated ground of the 
Isle of Axholme, and stretching around it—where now 
may be found some of the richest corn lands of England 
—was a wide sea and extensive fisheries. 

But these drainage works were not accomplished with- 
out the most serious opposition of the wretched inhabi- 
tants of these regions. ‘True, they alternately shivered 
and burned with ague, and became deformed with rheu- 
matism; but they enjoyed a kind of wild liberty. The 
fens were their “commons,” where their geese grazed; 
the floods brought fish and water-fowl; and they hated 
the “adventurers” who thought to improve “our own 
demaynes ” by turning them into corn lands and pas- 
turage. In “ The Powte’s Complaint,” they deplored, in 
such strains as the following, the injury contemplated 
against them :— 


“ Come, brethren of the water, and let us all assemble, 
To treat upon this matter, which makes us quake and tremble; 
For we shall rue, if it be true, that fens be undertaken, 
And where we feed, in fen and reed, they’ll feed both beef and bacen. 
Behold the great design, which they do now determine, 
Will make our bodies pine, a prey’to crows and vermine ; 
For they do mean all fens to drain, and waters overmaster— 
All will be dry, and we must die—’cause Essex calves want pasture.” 


But they were not content to sing their sorrows: they 


expressed them in more objective forms. Thus, on one 
occasion, after many years had been employed in drain- 
ing, inclosing, and cultivating an extensive and fertile 
district between Tattershall and Boston, a mob assembled, 
levelled the inclosures, burnt the houses and crops, de- 
stroyed the cattle, killed many of the occupiers, and so 
cut the embankments and dammed up the drains as to 
inundate the surrounding country. But, despite all 
opposition, Vermuyden prosecuted his various schemes. 
He obtained a*supply of one thousand men from the 
Scotch prisoners taken at Dunbar, and five hundred 
Dutchmen, captured when Blake defeated Van Tromp, 
and at length completed the drainage of the Great Level 
of the Fens. In order to defray the cost of these enter- 
prises, he had to sell every acre of the lands he had 
before reclaimed. Heavy demands were made upon him, 
which he could not meet, and he applied to Parliament 
for redress. We subsequently lose sight of him; and, 
after all the benefits he had conferred on others, it is to 
be feared that he died abroad, a poor, broken-down old 
man. 

Other men carried on the works which Vermuyden had 
begun. Kinderley proposed to convey the Ouse and the 
Nene into the centre of the Wash, there to unite with the 
Welland and the Witham, and, by confining the waters, 
and giving strength to the current, to secure increased 
depth in the channel. But it was reserved for Rennie 
to complete the enterprise; so that even Whittlesea Mere 
and Ramsey Mere have at last been turned from lakes 
into farms and farmsteads, and “The Isle of Ely” has 
become as salubrious as Pau in the Pyrenees. 
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THE LATE Lorp Hoiann.—An anecdote of the late Lord 
Holland’s having written an epitaph on himself, is quoted in 
“The Leisure Hour,” p.314, from the “ Handbook of London, 
by Peter Cunningham” (ed. 1850, p. 231). A statement in 
writing, by Lord Lansdowne, has been communicated to us, 
contradicting the story, and we gladly avail ourselves of the 
earliest opportunity of giving publicity to the contradiction. He 
did not die of the disease mentioned. We are glad that there 
is no occasion for the comment made respecting the epitaph, 
and we hope it will never again be associated with the worthily 
distinguished name of the late Lord Holland, 


Matvern Donxey-Drivers.—As a postscript to my paper on 
“Malvern Donkeys,” in “ The Leisure Hour,” No. 545, it may 
be stated, that on the evening of May 6, 1862, Dr. Grindrod, 
(to whom, and to the Rev. G. Fisk, Malvern is indebted for 
many good works,) invited the fly and cab-men, and their 
wives, also the mule and donkey-drivers, and women engaged 
in this kind of employment, to a social repast. The meeting was 
held in the spacious winter promenade attached to Townshend 
House. The number who sat down was upwards of one hundred 
and twenty. The tables were abundantly supplied with beef, 
currant-cake, tea, and other edibles. After supper, Dr. Grind- 
rod briefly stated the object of the meeting, which was, to or- 
ganize, on a larger scale, the movement he had commenced 
some years ago, for the instruction of the class of persons 
engaged in that employment. He proposed the formation of a 
club, or institute for this object, and urged that the men them- 
selves should combine for the purpose. Dr. Grindrod then 
handed over to them a bookcase and a library of nearly two 
hundred volumes, and also a cheque for £5 5s., towards a sick 
and other fund for unforeseen emergencies. He then proposed, 
as president of the new Institute, the Rev. the Vicar, and as 
secretary and treasurer, Mr. W. Bernard, who has lately come 
to reside in the town. ‘The Rev. W. Fisk, on being elected by 
acclamation to the chair as president of the Society, made an 
eloquent address on the benefits to be derived from the move- 
ment, and his own anxious desire to assist in its practical ope- 
rations. Mr. Bernard proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. Grind- 
rod, which was seconded by the Rev. R. Harkness, and a 
committee was appointed to draw up rules.—CutHBert BEDE. 

Anecpote or Dr. Wavucu.—During a voyage to Scotland 
he was forced by a storm to land, unknown and destitute, on 
the coast of Norfolk. ‘When he reached the shore he im- 
mediately walked to the churchyard, and, kneeling behind a 
gravestone, poured out his heart in gratitude to God, his 
deliverer. After which, finding himself quite worn out with 
fatigue and anxiety, and wanting much the comfort of a 
Christian friend, he wandered through the burial ground, to 
find an introduction to one who served his Master. On a 
newly made tomb he saw an inscription which told that the 
departed had died in Jesus. This was what he wished. He 
inquired, and soon found out where the family of the deceased 
resided, and, going to the house, introduced himself and told 
his tale; he found a ready welcome, and with the aid of their 
kindness and hospitality was soon enabled to continue his 
journey. Ho was often heard to speak, with tears in his eyes, 
of the despair and anxiety the poor sailors felt, when they 
feared their vessel would sink, and with what pleasure he saw 
them join him in prayer to God for protection and deliverance. 
In his yearly pocket-book, at the anniversary of this deliver- 
ance he invariably afterwards entered the words, ‘God is 
Love.’ ”—Lije of Dr. Waugh. 

ASHAMED oF THE GospPEL or Curist.—The wise are ashamed 
of it, because it calls men to believe and not to argue—the great 
are ashamed of it, because it brings all into one body—the rich 
are ashamed of it, if it is to be had without money and without 
price—the goy are ashamed of it, because they fear it will 
destroy all their mirth ; and so the good news of the glorious 
Son of God having conie into the world a surety for lost sin- 
ners, is despised, uncared for—men are ashamed of it. Who 
are not ashamed of it? A little company, those whose hearts 
the Spirit of God has tonched. They were all like the world 
and of it, but he awakened them to see their sin and misery, 
and that Christ alone was 2 refuge, and now they cry, None but 
Christ—none but Christ! God forbid that I should glory save 
in the cross of Christ. He is precious to their heart—he lives 
there—he is often in their lips—-he is praised in their family— 
they would fain proclaim him to all the world. They have felt 
in their own experience that the gospel is the power of God 
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unto salvation, to the Jew first, and also to the Greek. Is this 
your experience? Have you received the gospel not in word 
only but in power? Has the power of God been put forth upon 
your soul along with the word? Then this word is yours—I 
am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ.—M‘Cheyne. 


Raiiway TRAVELLING IN Great Britarn.—lIn the year 1861, 
163,435,678 casual travellers, besides 47,894 season and pe- 
riodical ticket-holders, were conveyed by railway in the course 
of a single year. The railway trains themselves—we will come 
to round numbers—travelled upwards of one hundred and two 
millions of miles, and, in addition to human beings, nearly 
three hundred thousand horses and four hundred thousand 
dogs made involuntary journeys. The goods traffic showed 
twelve millions of cattle, sheep, and pigs taken to market, and 
nearly ninety million tons of minerals and other merchandise. 
There were upwards of ten thousand miles of railway opened 
in the United Kingdom at the close of the year, and the receipts 
from all sources closely approached twenty-eight millions 
sterling, of which thirteen millions came from passenger traffic 
and the mails. The expenditure was £13,187,368, or 47 per 
cent., leaving rather more than fourteey millions as net re- 
ceipts ; and the compensation for accidents and losses amounted 
to the comparatively modest sum of £181,170. Finally, we 
may add, that there were over five thousand locomotives, fif- 
teen thousand passenger carriages, and a hundred and eighty 
thousand wagons for goods traffic; and that upwards of ten 
thousand trains ran every day throughout the year. Ten 
thousand trains a day! and we used to be satisfied, forty years 
ago, with two coaches a day to Liverpool, and the same number 
to Dover !”—Telegraph. 


Sunpay Rartway Work.—Captain Huish, for eighteen years 
Chief Manager of the Great North Western Railway traffic, 
bears the following business testimony on this subject :—“ In 
answer to your inquiries, and your desire to have my opinion 
in regard to Sunday excursion trains, gathered from my eigh- 
teen years’ experience as General Manager of the L. and N. W. 
Railway, I can only say that, during that time, no excursion 
trains ever ran on Sunday; and I am satisfied that while the 
interests of the proprietors did not suffer, the discipline and 
character of ‘the company were promoted. 1 have had a large 
experience of excursion traffic, and was always very favourable 
to its development; but I believe no company ultimately 
benefits by working its system to the extent of seven days a 
week, and that by a well-arranged system of Saturday trains, 
returning on Monday, an equal pecuniary return at a much 
less cost is produced. Putting the question, therefore, on the 
lowest ground of argument, I have no hesitation in saying that 
a railway company consults its true interests in restraining 
Sunday work within as narrow limits as possible. The Scotch 
railways, as a whole, pay better than the English ones, and 
there the work on Sunday is reduced to a mininwm, 


THE LATE Prince Consort, Sir THomas Fowett Buxton, 
AND THE Nicer Exprpition.—* Now I must tell you about 
Prince Albert’s visit to the vessels. I went an hour before he 
was expected, and found everything in the most perfect order, 
and the officers in full dress. Trotter looked remarkably well 
in his uniform, and I was glad to have the opportunity of see- 
ing him actually engaged in the command of his people. At 
the appointed time two carriages and four drove on to the 
quay, containing Prince Albert, Mr. Anson, Major Keppel (our 
late member for Norfolk), and half a dozen others. I was 
upon the quarter-deck, and Professor Airy with me, near the 
steps, which the Prince immediately came up. He greeted 
me with the most good-natured familiarity, and expressed his 
pleasure at seeing me ‘on board my fleet.’ He then closely 
examined everything, and seemed to take great delight in the 
whole concern, and to understand mechanics. He was espe- 
cially delighted with a buoy, fixed ready at the stern of the 
ship, to be let down at a moment’s notice. It contained a 
light, which (at least they said so) water only inflamed. This 
was for the purpose of saving any one who might happen to 
fall overboard at night. I said to Keppel, not intending the 
Prince should hear me (which, however, he did), ‘I wish his 
Royal Highness would order one of his suite, yourself, for 
example, to be thrown overboard, that we might save your 
life by this apparatus.’ The Prince took up the idea, and 
seemed half inclined to set Keppel a-swimming, in order that 
we might have the gratification of the salvage. After examining 
everything in the ‘ Albert,’ the boat came alongside; the Prince 
and six of his attendants got in, and I was also invited, and 
was not very far from having reason to regret the honour. 
The wind was blowing hard, and the tide rolling along at its 
full force. Our sailors were not accustomed to the navigation 
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of the Thames, so the tide ran away with us, and dashed ug 
with considerable violence against a yacht at anchor, the 
‘William and Mary.’ We. got entangled amongst the ropes 
attached to her anchor, and a cry was raised from the vessels, 
‘You will be dragged over, lie down!’ Down went his Royal 
Highness flat to the bottom of the boat, and, without ceremony, 
we all bundled down too. As it was, the rope scraped along 
my back. When we got clear, the Prince sprang up, laughed 
heartily at the adventure, saying, ‘I have had one ducking 
before this year, when I fell through the ice, and I thought we 
were going to have a second of a much worse kind.’ The 
alarm felt on board the vessels at our situation was very con- 
siderable ; and —— Allen had ordered his boats to be lowered, 
After visiting the two other vessels, the Prince took leave of 
Trotter and the company, and expressed himself highly pleased 
with what he had seen.” —Ecztract from a Letter from Sir Thomas 
Fowell Buxton, Bart., to Miss Gurney, April, 1841. 

Tue NIGHTINGALE FunpD.—The Committee of the Nightingale 
Fund have made arrangements with the Council of St. John’s 
House Training Institution for Nurses, (under whose manage- 
ment the nursing in King’s College Hospital is placed,) for 
training annually a limited number of women in the duties of 
midwifery nurses, with a view to their being employed in coun- 
try parishes or districts (for the benefit of the poor), under the 
direction of the clergy and medical men. The instruction will 
be gratuitous, and the period of training will be not less than 
six months. The cost of board, lodging, and washing to each 
probationer for the whole six months will be ten pounds, pay- ° 
able in advance. The age considered desirable for the proba- 
tioners is from twenty-six to thirty-four. A certificate of 
health, with the name and address of medical attendant, and 
references as to character, will be required. The probationers 
will be under the authority of the lady superintendent of St. 
John’s House, and in all respects subject to the same rules as 
the regular nurses of the hospital. 

Birp Monry.— In many country parishes, a portion of the 
church rate is paid for sparrows’ heads, at the rate of three- 
pence a dozen ;” so says “a country parson,” in a letter to the 
“Times,” with a protest against “this foolish, mischievous 
custom, and illegal impost.” In destroying small birds, the 
farmers show much ignorance and want of forethought, as 
caterpillars and insects then multiply unchecked, and cause, in 
the long-run, a hundred-fold damage. 

Divinc-BELLS CAUSING DEAFNESS.—A correspondent writes: 
“In the May number of ‘The Leisure Hour,’ page 320, there 
is a notice of the diving-bell at the Polytechnic. A word of 
warning to those who think of descending might be useful— 
deafness is occasionally the result. A young lady, a friend of 
mine, went down in the bell seven or eight years ago. She 
felt a little pain in her ears at the time. On coming up again, 
it was found that the hearing in one ear was almost entirely 
destroyed, and in the other ear greatly injured. I saw her last 
week, and, although she has had the best medical advice, she 
has not improved in the least. She will, I fear, be deaf for 
life. Other instances have been mentioned tome. This is the 
only one I have myself met with.”—4J. M. P. 


Doctors AND DruGs.—The medical service of the country is 
mainly supplied by what is termed the general practitioner—a 
gentleman who possesses the double licence of the College of 
Surgeons and the Apothecaries’ Company. The latter society 
is nothing more than a Company trading in drugs, and of 
course it is their interest to increase the consumption of their 
staples as largely as possible. The general practitioner is 
entitled to make certain charges for the drugs sent to his 
patients, and this practice has now become general throughout 
the country. To charge for time instead of physic is a much 
more sensible method, and one calculated to save the patient 
from the infliction of unnecessary drugs; but this plan as yet 
has failed altogether, in the provinces at least. People, asa 
rule, like to be drugged; they prefer the practitioner who 
takes active measures ; they like something, they say, for their 
money, and they unfortunately prefer to pay for the coloured 
bottles of stuff that come into the sick chamber with such 
alarming rapidity, to paying the medical man for his time and 
skill.—London Review. 

Hvuce ANTLER.—At a recent meeting of the Zoological So- 
ciety of London, Mr. Fraser exhibited, for Lord Powerscourt, 
an enormous pair of antlers with forty-four points, supposed to 
be those of the red deer, from the Carpathian Mountains. Their 
weight was stated to be 74 pounds, and the length of each 
antler 5 feet 8 inches following the curve ; the distance direct 
from the base to the tip of each antler 4 feet 34 inches, and 
their greatest width 5 feet 5 inches. 





